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ABSTRACT V 

^ • A gfoupfof 111 basic'^and' applied scientists from tWo 

• ^9biO cappuselB lias inter vieved to gatfaer data about the 
> -alBOunt of » contact bettreey scientists and aedia reporters^ an d the 
.effects cf such contact in scientists* attitudes toward ne die . * 

* cbyerage of science. data iniaicieited. that scientists had ^been 
intervieved by journalists much acre fregaently than hypothe'^sized, 
with 75J{ of the saaple expressing interest in further contact with : 
journalists.' iSpcial scientists and scientists higher in academic rank 

3 ad bees contacted more fregently tlian had any ether kinds of / 
cientists. Both^rank and amount of contact were' positi^ly related « 
to ewaloations of the guality of mass media iscience reporting', * while 
scientists Vj^re far more critical of media coverage o£ their own 
specialtyAszeas than they were of coverage of science in general. 
(Author/fit) 



' Beprb duct ions supplied by EDRS are tKe best that can bie'^made * 
♦ V from the original document. ♦ 



Sclentlsta and the Press: 
Are They Really Strangers? 



Since C«P« Sx^ow postulated the^ gap between scientific 
j^nd literary culirare 8 in the 1950s science Journalists 

have emphasized the ''chasm'' that many b£ them perceive betyreen 

bheinselves and their seientific sources • Tradiiiibn has it that^^ 

- ' ■ • .' : '/ ^ ' ■ • . ' ■ ■ V . . , * > ■■ 

scientists and jourhaLists simply do not .get along >^ that on the 

' " \ :. \ •• , ' » ■ ; ■ • 

few occasions they do come tegether, the enqounters are tense 
.ones# - . ' /' ■ ^ . ' 

* Idle scienc^^wri|:er ia lil^ly to layr: part of the blame 
for this perceived state bf a££air.s at the feet of the ^ * 
scientists, eurguix^g that r amon^ Qther problems, the average • 
"scieptist exicounters^a journalist so rarely that he or she .has 
little undelrs1;2mding of or sympathy for.^e news-.prqcess. 

■ , ' * ' ' ■ \ ' . --^^ . :. w 

Suph a. scientls't, tlfey suggest/ regards the press ad ;an ^ 
appai^tion a;id,» if given a choice/ would avoid, contact with ' 
journalists* In her book feT^>^ scientists Srfio have 

beconie media ''starsV iri the United 6tat^S# Rae Goodell 

^ . ■ " ' ■ " ■ ^ ' ' . '* 

encapsulates the scieh(i?e writer's yis^^ of the naxve 

scientist: ^ " . 

h pale/ balding, bespeptacled professor in; a 
.♦ White laboratorji -coat steeps to the microphone^ blinks 
' ' .uncomfortably at the bright camera lights^ unfolds , 
/ prepared statement from his pocke^lM^ it, ' ^ > 

! verbatixt in i quavering voice.;. ^TMercifully/ the ^ 

session' ds shoxft, and the scientist is allowed to 
% slip p^aceful^ back to his beloved laboratory. 



TO, dateV ^no data hav<^baen made available that vrauld 
allow resettitfcherik to con^^lrm or deny t^^e. stereptypib' notion 

that the! Average scientist rarely comes into contact wl^h 

•.. ^ • 

jounialists.^ !;Js he or she truly such^a stranger to the press? 

t'^-. ■ . ' • . , v.:,v.: . • ■ ,. -.^ ... ■ ■ ^ 

And hoy ;ls amount- of contact ^ among other varlablers, related to 
'ilclentjl^tcS * attitudes toward mass medf 2^ coverage of' science? 
"Thlliv s^dy attempted to auiiwer^ some of thtise questions , 
were interested li^ measuring the amount 6f contact between • 



scientists /and journalists among a .s.ample of university 



f 



scientists on two Ohio czunpuses. Addi^^nally, we explorecjl 
variable s'^that might affect i the* amount of ^dentist/ journalist 
Interaption euid also looked at the ef felbt of contact/ among 



OtHer variables f on scientist^* att^itudes 2dx>tit press . r 
coverage of science. ' \ ■ 

" * J. . ■ ' • ' ' ' ' ■ 

• 4 .' ■■ ■■■flypotHe«.es . ^ , - • • 

»"-.-■.■ • • I •> * . " ' 

Determinants of*am6unt of contact: - / ^ . 

As ftOLted above, t thq investigators » could, find no studies 

documenting^ frequency^ of ^ contact^ between scientists and 

* ' * • * *■ ' ' ■ ■ •> ■ ^ 

jouraalists. But we depided to hypothesizey that "^the average 

scientists would not have encountered a ^joumadist; not only / 

■ I ■ * . • ' ■ • * ^ 

because the positiQn is in hantbhy with emecdotal evidence 

from science writers but .atlso because, other evidence indireebly 

suggests 0^. Hypothesis . 

ilcanmle. 



For exan^le, ±he small i>l3rcentage of editorial spape in 
newspaper* given over to science news.iinplies that journalists 
do not seek out great numbers of scientists. In a^Vs&atnt study 



Nunn has found that ^newspapers in 197X provided ooly p« of their 

editorial apace for science neWSr and that/ {)ercenta9e actually 

decreased in 197t.^ Since the news^per is the medium ii^st 

\ikely io in contact with stiientisis in a given community' r ^ 

such affinding seems, if anything r to indicate a decreasing 

^^^^^^•ount of interaction betw^eq^^ jotunialists. 

/ Findings fi^m the sociology of science lite^ratur^ also 

point to' lack* of contact .betwelan many scientists and' ' 

^ » ."^ ■ ' 

journalists. For exaiqpler one would expect that journalists 

are most likely to Jirteract with what is termed l)y sociologists 

thie^ **active'' scientific community, those ^Mioare involved in 

dbing research, publishing their results 2md communicating 

with one ahother.^ But according to .de Sella Price ,- that ^ - 

community may amount^to no 'ipore than ^5% of the total 

^Kipu.lation of scientists in tlie.anited States, siricte many 

scientlists with Ph.D. degrees never publish more than one - 

TMtoer, udxially a part pf their y doctoral dissertation, am& -half 

or all Ph.D. s' never pub^islpat all.. Xf roost scientists in. a 



J given institutional sett«>g aure indeed not ^'active/''' then one 
r would 'expect little ^pr"' no contact between them. and journalists. 
^ r Finally, thjir^lreward system in science may make scientists 
reluctant t^/inte^^ witli the press. ' Scl^tists are rewarded^ 

by pthegf^ scientists, not by the public . So ^g^neraj^tii^g pablic 

■ ' .■: ■ - * " ' ■ # ' ' ' ■ A ' ■ 

in)^<m^ sociologists like Tligstrom, usually 

/^oes .litttl-e to help the scientist g^t ahead within science 

♦ and in fact can have a niegative ef fect^n a -scientis^t 's 



pre^tige.^ One,^Cajj»^ «xpeq,t an individual fc part£cipato 'in 
process' in -which there are few rewards and for vifiich he or she 

* 

might even be {Hinished. ' ^ . 

Takin9 all these factors into account/ we hypothesized; 

Hl< A scientist is wore likely not to have tfeen in 
contact than to have been in contact with a ugass^edia 
joxirnalist. In other wordisy we hypothesized that -most 
scientists- in our sampie would never haVe enountered journalists. 

Of thdse scientists who have been involved, in mass ' 
dissemination of science^ however, it was felt that their specialty 

area might make a difference £n amovqit of contact; Once again #^ . 

' 7 * 8 

no data were available, but Cole And O lean have indicated 



that coverage of the social sciences has- increased enormously^? 
in the last 10 to* 15 years. Additionally/ social scientiJ^&A^ 
.JiAve sometimes noted tha^t journalists seem less hesiteuit ; • 

■ ■• V . • ' . ■ , ■ . . ■ ' 'T>j " • 

tackle psychologicaX.1 or sociological topics than the- more 
technical areas in the hard sciences. Thus we posited: 
H2: Social scientists are more likely to' have- been 
contacted by journaliafcs for a story than are scientists in 
other fields. ' ^ 

In a study of doctors and biologists in Paris ^Boltanski 
and -Maldidier^N found that scientists who occupied higher 
academic raiiks in their universities had par tic ipai ted more -in 
the mass media dissemination process thaui had their lower-ranking 
colleagues. . ' ■ * ^ m ^ 

So it was hypothesized: 

H3i _ Higher ranking scienjiists will have a higher level 



of Involyimttnt^ in nuk80 madia, dissaminatlon than will lower 
. ^ranking acicin tints* / ^« 

Datarminants oc attitude: ^ 

' ' ■ - 'iJli " ■ "■ . ^. ■ - • ■ / " 
Ebltanski and Ma^didier, in Hha aame Frencti study, also 

found that higher-ranking scientists had more favorable i 

attitudes^ tcward mass me^ia dissemination of science than did 

their Ipwer ranking colleagues.' So' we posited; 

04 : The highe r .the scientist ? s acad/»mic tank, the more 

favorably ha or; she will evaluate mass media*' coverage bf 

• science. . ' ' " s " ■ ; . . • t ■ 

• : ' • r- . V "■ . ' ^ . j 

Carter, in a 'Study of the relationships between miedical. ' 

doctors and journalists ^ ^fotmd that physicians i^o^ had dealt 

' With journalists evaluated media poverage of Science niore * ^ 

* favorably than those who Tiad not.* So, it was hypothesized; : 

HSt The higher the frequency of contact between a 
scientist and joumaliftts, t;he more favorably the ^scl^K^ist 
will evaluate mass media dissemination of science* r ; ^ 

''■V / ' , , » 

Although the investigators' could find^no relevant datta, 
it seemed logical to conclude that scientists would evaluate 
the quality of science coverage by mass media differently , 
I depending on their familiarity with the particular area of 
science being ^vered. Thus we hypothesi/zedf 

H€^l Scientrsts Will more favorably evaluate* mass media 
coveraige of science outside their' own spec ialty^ area /than they 



will covesage of their specialty areas. 

The'' effects 6€ mediators in the media dissemination, process 
are not Known. Since ^most scientists are grouped in Insliitutional 



■ ■ ^^^-^ ■ ■ : 

sattin9«f mediators«*^*8uch as public information petoonnel-^-are 
facts of life^and of ten play, active :^ole as intermediaries 
between scientists and journalist's If one viewed a mediator 
as sometihing of a^ ''buffer** between the two ^ then one ntight 
hypothesiase that mediators could protect scientists from bad 
expereinces with media f)er8onriel« So we hypothesized; 

'H7;w The greater the. proportion bf his or her siories 
generated via public infofrmation mediators ^ the more favorably 
the, scientist will evaluate mass media coverage of science • . 

Finally, since, we had hypothejsized earlier that amount of 
contact with jotimalists would be positively associated with 
attitude? toward mass media <»verage of sclehce, we felt that 
differential levels of 'cfbntact with different typ^s of media 
reporters would produce variance in E>references among 
scientists for further contact' with those -reporters* More 
specif Icallyr since we &it that' scientist^ would be likely to 
encounter 'more print thim broadcast jdv^ we posited i 

ttfl: ' Given the option # sclentlAsts are snore likely to 
choose contact with a print joumali^ than with a broadcast 
jp^malist. : ' .J> 

\ • - • ' ^ . Method / ^ 

Pace-to-face interviews were conducted with a sample pf 

scientists from bCth Ohio State University an^ Ohio. University 

during spring 1970. , ^ 

/. The samples were drawn separately at each university in 

" / • . 

prbportibn to the 'size of the scientific fadulty and using 



-m — f — isi : 

« . 



systamatic random sampling techniques 1 A scientist for purposes 
ot this study was ^ an assistant p^f^ssor, associate professor, 
full professor or emeritus professor affiliated with pfiysical 
or social science d,epartments . natural resources, agricult^ire. 
engineering, nursing or medicine. The OSU sample totaled 
115 scientists, while 35 were <irawn from the OU scienl^ist 
population. 

'• ♦ , ■ • * ' \ 

A^n eight-page questionnaire was const1ructe<| and pretested. 

Interviewers, who were students in science writing classes offered 

* • 

at both^uniyersities, then conducted interviews with scientists 
over a two«week period. Most interviews averaged a half hour 
in length. " ^ 

Rej^onse rate for the OSU sample was 66.7%^, or 79 of 115. 
Interviewers at OU aj^pletipd 32 of 35/ for a response rate of 
91.*%. Response rate for both samples together was 74.7^1.^*' 
/ Analysis of the t^wo samples revealed few dissimilarities 

across a range of demographic variables (i^ee •i'abLe^l) as well 

. ' ' ' " '. • . ' . , ' > « ^ ■ 

as across the attitudinal variaBles 'being .analyzed below', so the - f 

dsu and OU saraplgs were merged'^and wili be discussed in the' 

rest of the paper. as one sample.- . - * , , 



TABLE 1 ABOUT HBjRe 



ERIC 



" * ^ ^ ^ , Findings 

. The ''average^ scientist . The average scientist in thi-s , 

study jaas male, in Jiis early to micl 40s amd had earned the 

' - „■ ' \ * - " " . 

; *Th|e researchers -gratefully acKnowledge the assistance of the 

students; without whom in-depth interviews could not have been 
^-^^nducted . 

: / * 9 



Ph.D. (mmm Tabl# 1) • Hm had spent apprpklmately 13 y^ara on 
«tha faculty and had authoirad about four journal articles. Ha 
tmm moat likaly ttf^ba ai.thar )m aaapciata profaaaor or a full 
profaaapr^ alt^ugh one in five raapondants was an assiat^t . 
profaaaor.^ 

The lairgaat proportion of aciehtiata (34*2%) in the study 
were in the hard sciences, including si^h "fields as physics, 
' chemistry ^ and biology^ Approximately -one ii\ ^five-scienti^sts 
was a social scientist, ^an4 the same proportion were involved 
in such applied areas aa engineering and computer ^aciences. 
■C Madicine accounted for 17.1% 6f the respondents ^ and 
'agricixlture was the specially of another 5.4%. 

Detearraihan t s o f arootm t of ! contact . We had hypothesized 
\ that the average scientist In this study was more likely 

\ * ' V ■ ■ ■■■ ■ . \ ' ' . 

not to have been contacted' by journalists than to have been 
contacted. ^Our sample disproved this hypothesis. Of the IIL 
scientists f 67.6% indicated they had gremted an interview 
with a journalist, while 32.4% had^not. Using a test for 
significi!int differences between proportions suggested by 
Blaloq^c,^^' one finds that, th^ difference Is significant with 
a probability of « less than ..001. Sci^nti^ts in the sample 
indeed ware more likely to have been in coatact with 
journalists than not. ■ \ -r 

Ip fact/ ^jll^espondents in -this Study had been 
involved in a nS^ian 4.6 interviews with journalists during 
* their c«ureers. itearly 100% of- the interviews tookplace, 
fice-to-face. . r 



10 ' 



• -<>-■ 



. But coiald axteht of contact b« related to such things 
a ,aoiantlst'b- specialty area? This study had hypothasited 

^ » ■ • ' ■ ■ 

that social scientists. were more likel]f to have been contacted 
than any other type of scientist, and analysis pitoved this 
to be the case (fee Table 2) . A larger proportion of social * 
scientists (.70) had granted interview with a journalist 
•than Had scientists in. any other specialty, area. Social 
scientists were^^fol lowed by physicians (.68) , with applted ^ 
scientists (.63) tdiird and hard . scientists (.5^) last. The 
test for significant dif f ere^^s betiieen proportiona indicated 
the difference between social scientists and physicians was 
sigi^ificant.at p".05. ' 



TABLE 2 ABOUT HERE 



ERIC 



V Data also indicated that, as hypothesized, higher 
'ranking scientists had greater. amounts of contact vtth 
.journalists than did lower ranking scientists. Correlatiing 
ranH with number of interviews given by a scientist yielded a • 
Kendall's tau of .29, significant at p-.OOl. 

Summary e Contrary «to our expectations V scientists- in this 
stxidy weife no strangers to journalists. - 

the majority of them had been intervieved by a iqass 
media journalist; --and *he average scientist had been^ involved ; 
in at least four sucf^ encounters. Social scientists were more 
likelsr to have been in contact with journalists than were 
scientists in any other specialty area/ although incidence 

■ , ' . : .. ■ ■> •■■ ^ . .. ' ■ '. 



of contact was Jfairly high rag^dlass of spacialty area. 
Additionally, tha highar a sciantiat** rank, tha mota' intarviawa 
ha f)a4 givan to joumallats. ^ " . ' 

Patarminanta /of attituda toward maaa madia covaraga of 
sciatica. Raapondanta* ganaral attitudaa toward mass oedia 
coverage of science, were measured with three* variables. Bach 

asked the scientist to evaluate a certain area of coverage" 

• . • ' ^ \ • • . 

on a five-pqint scaler with 1 defined as ''very bad," 5 as * 

••very good and the mid point defined as ^'^mut^al. " The 

first ^question a^ked Respondents to eva^u^te. coverage of 

science as. a* whoje* by mass misdia^ The . second asked. for an 

evaluation 6f coverage^of a scientist's particular specialty 

area by med^jLa. And the third then asked the respondent to* 

evaluate coverage of science outside his or her specialty 

area . ' * ' . ^ 

It was noted above that a scientist's raivk » 
positively tielated to frequency oa|f contact with the media. ' ^ 
Tiut do either remk or freqnence of cdntact have ar\y relation - 
ahl^-.to a- scientist's evaluation of media coverage bf science? 
>»e examined this question by •correlating rank «nd' level of 
tpntact with Jbho three attitude iheaaurea described above. 

Kent^all's tau correlations on the whole were low, but- ' 
it Vas .interesting \to note that i^ile both rank and frequency 
of contact were significantly correlated with evaluation of . 
coverage in general (correlitiorrs bf .1*- and. .17 at p < ;05, 
reapactively) , only r4nk was signif ican<tly corpela^ed. with a 
scientist's evaluation of media coverage of his specialty area 



(5.19 At; p • 05) and oiiiy f requencry' of contact was significantly 
t ' 4S0rr^ 3^ scientist * s 'eya^ of mass, media' ^/ • 

/ -^'^ of sciehcie outside his specialty area ( .17 at p < .95) • 

- ./^ Sci Whilst both rank and frequency of contact do seem to • 
^ ^^t)e moderately related to a scientist's evaluation^ of the - 



%iaiity Of rhass media coverage pf science # ra;nk seems t6 be 
a better predictor of, a scientist's, evaltiati^ of coverage 
in his own area^while simple frequency of contact is a 
better predictor of evaluation, of science coverage outside - 
the sisliifetist's baiy^i^^ " 

This findings suggest that measures of attitude toward 
science coverage in general and attittides about coverage of a 
scientist's own area in specific may be tapping , two different 
tiling^* it would seem logical thai; a scientist woxild be more 
attSftiVe to coverage oft his area of expertise amd would be 
able\to differentiate betweeii his' specied.ty emd the rest of 
science when making^, evaluations.' ' / 

Hypothesis 6 predicted that scientists indeed would 
differentiate and that 4Lhey would be more critical of 
coverage of theijc^own areas than of coverage outside thexr areas ^ 



Data isuiEliiort the. hypidthesis. On a scale of 1 to 5 (very bad 
to very]goQd)> scientists in the seunple generated a mean 
rating- of 2.2 for thel!r- specialty area^ and a mean rating ot; 
^ 2.9 for cc^^ outside their area. A t-test 

^ indicated the difference betwee;^ the two means was ^ 
significant at p <.001. Scientists indeed are more critical 
pf coverage of their 6\im areas than they ar^of coverage of 

■ ■ • - '^^ • ■ ■ V ' * ^ • Ox-^ 

areM outside wth^ oxvny ' 



. One r^sQn\' sbientistf might be' mbre^ critical of ^coverage 

; Of their own aireas is '^^at ;they are Intiniately acguaixited 
■. ' -'W'-' \ ' 

with those areas and caiii easily recognize reporting and * 

judginmt e^ related stories • This line of reas^ing 

2urgues that the less knowledgeable the scientist' is about a 

topic, the less critical he, or she will be ^bo^t coverage of 

that topic. Does an evaluation of science coverage in general f 

thffli Which should l^cltide attitudes tbwar^ both specialty \ 

area and nonspecialty au:eas-«-ref lect the norie critical attitude 

toward the former or the less critical evaluation of the 

latter? ■ / '""A ' ' .'^ 

Findings in . this study indicate that the meian evaluation 

of science coverage in general (2.8) is much closer to the 

evaluation of-" doverage of areas outside ' a respondent * s 

specialty area (2.9) than to the evaluation of quality 6f 

coverage of gpe<piaity area (2.2) . Once again/ this finding 

seems to po^int out the importance of learning just x^at we are 

measuring when we ask for evcd.uations of general .science ^ 

doverage^ 

. * The extent of use of medik tors by scientists in this 
study had- no, relationship whatever to their attfiudes about 
mass media science ^coverage. Hypothesis 7 suggested that a 
positive correlation wuld be founds but tlie number of times : 
a scientist, dealt with the press through the mediation of 
j)ublic information personnel had no relationship with his or 
her^ subsequent evaluation. of the quality of science coverage. 
Scientists who did not use mediators were just as favorable 



or unfavorable abpu inress coverage as scientists who did utilize 



public inf birmatipn personnel . 



V Pinallyr ive ha^ wtj^^ 
prefer to deal with rierpresentatives of tiie print media rather 
tli^ vi^th jbiu^haliflftSr^f r^^ the . broadcast media . 

Before tes^ting the hypothesis , we were interested in how 
respohdent? would compare the quality of science C9verage 

f — ■. IZ ■ ■^*»fp^, . . .... f> • ■ ... - . ■ 

across magazines, newspapers, radio and t:elevisi9ii. So we 
asked respondents to tell us which medium doesythe best job 
and irtiich does the worst job of ^covering sconce in general , 
and then asked thcsnf who does the best and wprst jobs of 
covering their particulau: specialty area^ 

Magazines, were, preferred over ailj^^adla. in each case 
(see Tables 3 and 4) • Television was/favored by a highWr 
proportion of scientists tax general science coverage than 
> were newspapers but when ranking ^^e wordt and best commxmicators 
of news about their specialty at^eas , scientist^ consistently 
favored print pt^er broadcast n^dia. - / 



TABLES J AND 4< jlMjOtJT HERE 



Then' we aske4 respondents to rank the four media according 
to tiheir preferences £or contact. That i.s, they were asked 
to suppose that they/ were being contacted by a journalist 

^ . • ; . - ^ ' ■ • - ' ♦ . • ■• 

amd then were asked to rank the types of journalists^ 
preferentially, with "l" as tJie jiighest ranking and '^4-" the 
lowest. Although the resulting mean .rankings support 



hypothesis 8 ; the pre^r ehc@. £br niagazines is again clear 
Ma^fazihes received eih a^ tanking of fbilowed py^ > 

newspapers at 2*3, television at 2 ,L 9 emd radf o at ^ . 3 . 

\ Sunrnary * Scientists in this study were roB^e likely to- 
be critical mass jnedia coverage ofc their own specialty areas 
than of coverage of science .outside thei^^^ esroertiste. 
Both rarJ^ and frSquejicy pf contact l>etween a. spien^^ the 




press t«tre posit^v^;^^ of the quality of 

geheral pifess^ coverage, but rank was a better predictor of a 
scientist 's evaluation of cayerage of his ^wn specialty area 
while f requency ojv ephtact was a l>etter/ predictor of 
evaluation of coverage outside a respondient's ot^n area. 

Extent of a sci^tist ' s inyOlvemeht with mediators 
st^ch . ats public /inforn^i,tion rpe^ relationship to \ 

his evaluations *of* the quality of science coverage. 

, Respondents in this stpdy showed a distinct preference 

for magazine covisrage of science and for magazine journalists. 

•.'■■.•'■.'■•/"■/'''■ ■ . '. ' ■ '. ' ' • ' 

: ^ Discussion^ - ' 

If this study is any indication r the notion that the 
iveirage ^ scientist has^ no experience with the pjreas is invalid. 
Respondents h2td indeed come into contact with journalists r some 
four times oii the av^age. And when asked what- the it* general 
reaction to the next call from a journalist would be^ 75% 
responded that they "wouJ^d Velcbme the contact . Another 
lift indicated they would agree to the intefvie*^ but regarded 
the contact as '•a necessary evil." Only 2. 25 of this sample^ 



.•• .15.:- ■/ 



said they woiU.d avp^ any^ moire contact with the mass media. 

; :■■ :.V ;' •• ; . ' ,■ ■■■■ , . ■ ■ ••■ ■ ■ J. 

Even further ey4>dence of Closer links between scientist ar 

and t^jiS 'SWdia lies in tie finding that 15% of 80 respohdents 
said they have initiated contadt w^ And a_J 

aujc^l^^ 79 respondents said that they had written 

at least one story themselves (possibly as a press release) for 
raasiB media disseiaination; Such activities are certainly in " 
direet contrast- to the "pissive^ scientist so often pictiired by 
science ' writers ' 

It would seem that the scientists in this study have had a 
fair amount of ex^rience with the press and, although they 
remain fairly critical of the quality of science\ writing in the 
media, they 2u:e open to farther conta^ct and seem) to actually 
welcome the chance to interact with joiurnalists'. 

Although our •'aver^ge*^ scientist seems to be a far. cry 
from our briglnal expectations, it should be emphasised that 
the setting for this study and the mechanics involved in 
gathering the data may limit! thd generalizability of results 
somewhat. Because they are in a university set;tin9r the 
respondents in this study were more likely to have come into 
contact with student journalists than wouldi scientists in- 
nonuniversity environments ; this factor • could have increased 
the level of contact for the group. 

Additionally, iscientists who truly dislike and avoid the 
media are not likely '"-to agree to an interview' with a jourrialism 
student, either, and nonrespohses at the OSU site were fairly 
high 'for a face-to*-f acq interview situation. One can only 



guess vthat a higher refsponse xate mi«^t have prodticed a mQi 
conservaitive picture. / ^ ^ 

But the findings do poihVtA*^^ position that is tenable • 



Sciehtiafi||pbday are coming intbvcontact with joornali^ts, an<f 

mar 



that cdhtact nay be evolving into V^re "ndnnal^J^'^relationship 



between source amd journalist thah^ that 
iscience ' jpurnalists • 

Th0 findings also do not ^ supp0r^the;;^8ociol^ bases 




we' used* to hypothesize lack of contact ^mong scientists arid 
journalistsv ^, For exampler .we had felt that joumallstB ^vould 
seek out the relatively sxoaM nuniber^ productive scientists 
in any given locale r' since these were the individuals engaged in 
research « But a meai^ure^i^f productivity in tliis study--^ui^ 
of journal articles published by a scientist within the last 
five' years-^^shoxved^^^ relatipnsfiip with levei of ^ 

/ . ■ . ^ r .-^ i-- - v . - - ■ ' . / • J - ■ • . ^ ' ' - • 

reporter coht^et : tPearsbh E>rpduc4*-moment correlation of -.07) . 

And studies by sociologists interes^ted i^ normative 
aspects of science had vied us ^b 4>red^^ that poihilarization 
would, if anythingy b^ actively ayoidee* by scientists. Yet 



three-quarters of oiar 9§mEiie indicated they'wo\xld . welcome' 
further contact tx&^jfi^ Obviously, they are not being 




n€^gatively rewarded for u^iiig communication chauihels outside 



.7 



sdience itself . f« 

This stx;dy/ also ppintis up the importance of examining the 

^titudes and behaviors of scientists as information sources. 

•'•■■*■*■'/ ^ • 17 

The Bbltanski and Maldidier study in Prance is one of the 

few to do /SO. while taking into account such important norijial^ive 



variables as peer status^ Is tt^^really the 

^ j^case, as tliey^TO that lower ranking scientists are more{^ 

'r reluctant to talk to joiirna^ is (V- 

substantial pressure to ptfove themselves first in the scientific 
Mimminity before sallying forth into the public, domain? ' TVre 
his/her ranking scientists ^thus more favorablfe toward the m6|^i^ 
because they are indeed the^^pokesmen** of science^ Or is 
attitude, as som^ dbcial psychologists would eurgue, positively 
related to nothing more conqolex thcin simplf! fli'eguency of exposure 
to joumeaistsv something that in turn may bfe a simple function 
of time^ Both xemk and f tequenc/ of cpntact are positively ^ 
related to at^tudes in this stmdy, but a great deal of research ' 
needs to be done to clear up the ambiguities . ' ' , 

Measurement o^ the attitudes themselves needs more careful . 
attention in future studie|^. For example this study found a 
substantial diffefrence in attitudes depending on whether 
scientists were queried .aUbout their evaluation of general science 
coverage or about their evaluations of specific types of 

' • ■ ' 18 

coverage. Tichenor, Olien, H£urrison and Donohue found a similar 

. ■ ' ■ . "" . . ' . . • ' 

discrepancy /bj^tween scientists* evaluations of general accuracy 
of ^cience coverage and their evaluations -of the actijaracy of 
„ specif ic st&riefl^ (respo^ents rated the ac<mracy^oi^^e 
stories much more >^ighly^t4i^n they did t?ie ac^ 




news in general) • ^t is important to begin ftb examine whal 
in fact are measuring with general attitudq questions and 
perhaps to begin to iplace more emphasis on/ attitudes of sources 
toward objects or processes with i^ich they are reasonably 
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IcnoWledgeed^Ie. ScientistSr for exainple, are o£t$n cohslda£c4 

to be expeirtV in ail aspects of sci^ice. »ut the sdlcntist 

. ■ • '.•■.'■•»,. , ■ , , » ' . ' ' ■ . * * ' ' • 

eon£rdhted with questions about coverage o£ science outside 

'■ .■ " ' ■ ■■ - ' ' ■ ■■■ ■ . \ l' 

his or her own area may in fact provid# responses that are no / 

"^dipre Knowledgeable than those of educated lay person^ 

■ " oFew attempts have b^ made iri this country to/evaluate 

the efiect.^of 'medii^^rsV > on msksa media disseiaination, 

science. six*cf scientists are often grouped irt, the kinds 

institutions thit tatillae public- i^fqrma^ mediators 

make excellent sxibjects for examination. This resear 

didki|m" earl iter study of social scientists by Bassett, 

aiM Hoj»aon»^^ found that mediator^ realise didh't se^m 

i^ic^' difference in scientists' attitud<?s toward:- the; pres 

Such a finding is difficult to understand irx light of ^ 



from accuracy studies like those of Tichemor et. . al* 
indidatirig that media articles brigihatihg. frm^ess 

r^eas'es and other mediatorrgenerated i^subllcatioM 
l^ctely to be accurate than -those based, purely on personal, 
contaci;. Sclentidtd are' conceriied abouit accur.acy but yet do 
not seem to embrace em availsU^le inecheuiism tjiat cajn enhance 

accuracy. 4| 

Finally, it: s^^ems-. clear from this stud^.that 
feel tjiat in^gazines do by 'far the best job 
for the interested lay public. A^d by a wid^nwargin^ t^ 
; prefer to deal with magazine journalist' rather than a \ 
representative of any other medium. Such attitudes a*re 
interesting in light of tfie finding tMt scientists in this 




scientists 



(ring 



scxence 
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sample were not at all likely to liave eqm^ into contact with 
a magazine joumaiist / The . reporter ji<>st lllteiy to be ; 
^coontered/V/as^he newspaper joumallstf followed by 
television reporters. Both radio and ^magazine reporters were 
rare. Thus in this specific instance > frequency of cbntact. 
seems to have little to do with altitude. 

One possible explanation for the preference for magazines 
and magazine journalists is that the scientist is most familiar 
with that made of cpmnunicatibn . Within^ science, the journal 
is the doEoinamt means of formail coraraunication. Additionally r 
journal publication is- usually associated with positive f eel^ings 
since tt^'is closely tied to the reward system in scii|w:^^. So^ 
one might expert scientists to prefer the type of mass 
c<wimuAication most closely associated with their oivn experience. 
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Ifable 1. 



CompariBon of and OU Scientists-: 
Across a Range of pescrlptive VarleUsles 



Variable 



00 
(n-32) 



Combined 
(•111) 



ttage With Ph.D. 

Average age 

%tagtt male 

Facjilty rank^ 

assistant prof . 
'^associate prof 
professor 
emeritus 
other ;• 

Hei ian number of 
years on the faculty 

Median number of 
journal articles 

■ ■ •■ ■ . ■ ■ ' 
Specialty eurea: 
. hard sciences 

social sciences 

applied sciences 

medicine 

agriculture 



92.4% \ 90.6% ': ■■ ■■. 91.9% 
early to mid 408 



93^.7% 



'22.8% 
40.5% 
31.6% 
3^8% 
1.3% 

13.2 



4.7- 



35.4* 
11.4% 
22.0% 
22.8% 
7.6% 



78.1% 



15.6% 
40.6%: 
40.6% 

1% 



' 13.1 




90. ^% 



20.7% 
0.5% 
.2% 
3.7% 
1.8% 

13.1 



4.3 



34 . 2.% 
20.7% 
21.6% 
17.1% 
5.4% 
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. ,^ Proportion of Scientists r 

Stratified by Specialty Area, 
e^gperiencing Contact with Journalists at Least Once ; 



Contacted by journalist? 
Yes No 



Social scientists 
Medical scientists 
Applied scientists 
Hard scientists 



.78 
.68 

.63 
.'58 



.22 
.32 
.37 
.42 



(n-23) 
(n-19) 
{n-24). 
(n-38) 



n-10^ 



r 



0 



( 



26 



able. 3 



. Proportion otr RcrSfiondests ' 
BvalQj&tin? tb(t Bost and Worst Madia 
for Cbvorage- of Scicrnce in General 



Best 



Norst 
job/ 



Magazines • 


' '58. 


(1) 


.08 






NOmpapers 


. .12 


(3) 




(1) 




Television 


: -27 


(2) 


.29 


(2) 




Radio 


.03 


(4) 


.28 


(3) 




n«100 


1.00 




1.00 







Table ^ 



Proportion o£ Respondents 
Evaluating the Best and Worst Media ^ 
for Coverage of Tf&eir Particular Specialty Areas^ 



Best 
job/ 



Worst 
job/ 



(Magazines . 


.54 


(1)^ 


.07 


(4) 


NeWspaper$ 


.22 


(2) 


.22 


(3) 


Television 


* .08 


(3) 


•33 


(1) 


Radio 


.04 


(4) 


.27 


J 2) 













.88 



.89 



*12% said thtsir speciality area was hot covered 



n«l02 



